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PRICE FIVEPENCE 


Recruit the Service Vote 


says LORD LUCAN 


HERE must be many constituencies 
in the country that contain one or 
more barracks, airfields or dockyards, 
probably including married quarters. 
Recent experience in London shows 
that many of these votes are lost un- 
necessarily at elections, through ignor- 
ance of the regulations or reluctance to 
conduct regular canvassing in Service 
establishments where political workers 
are not very sure of their ground in 
dealing with the authorities. 
Since the majority of Service men 
and their wives sympathise with 
Labour, it is well worth while making 


an effort to secure these votes. 

The problem facing the Labour Party is 
how, first, to ensure that all eligible men and 
women in the Forces qualify for the vote 
and remain qualified throughout their 
service; secondly, to establish contact at 
constituency or ward level and maintain it, 
so that movements can be quickly spotted 
and removals traced in time for postal and 
proxy votes to be obtained. 

The object of these articles is to clarify 
the position regarding Service voters gener- 
ally, to offer some hints on procedure, and 
to stimulate thought and interest in the 
subject. This first article discusses the prob- 
lem in general terms, with a summary of the 
Service regulations regarding registration and 
voting procedure. The second will deal with 
detailed problems arising from the regular 
contact referred to above. 

Under the Representation of the People 
Acts, all Service men and women are eligible 
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for the vote, subject only to the qualifica- 
tions as to nationality and age that apply to 
civilians. Men and women serving overseas 
(and wives when accompanying their hus- 
bands or joining them overseas) can exercise 
their votes by proxy. 

The procedure for implementing this 
policy is set out by each Service in docu- 
ments circulated through normal channels. 
These documents lay down the system to be 
followed, and the respective responsibilities 
of the voter and the various Service authori- 
ties. The system is sound, but like any 
complicated administrative system it depends 
on all parties knowing their responsibilities, 
and carrying them out, 


Constant Reminders 


Unfortunately, the machine works far from 
perfectly. Experience shows that the Service 
voter (like the civilian) needs constant 
reminders to take the necessary steps to make 
sure of his vote, while the Service authorities 
do not always carry out the regulations in 
the spirit—or indeed in the letter. Two 
instances arising in one ward in the recent 
borough council elections demonstrate the 
need for constant vigilance on the part of 
the political organisations. 

An airman, registered as an ‘S’ voter for 
his civilian residence in London, had 
appointed as his proxy his wife, who was 
living with him at his station in the Mid- 
lands; when under orders for overseas he 
wished to appoint his mother-in-law in Lon- 
don as proxy for both of them, but was too 
late with his application so both votes were 
lost. 

In the other case, an orderly - room 
sergeant in the Army, living with his wife in 


married quarters in London, filled in his 
wife’s name as ‘occupier’ in Form ‘A’ for 
the ordinary register; quite correctly he 
omitted his own name, thinking his ‘S’ vote 
was still valid. When it was too late to 
make a claim, he found that through some 
as yet unexplained mistake he was not on 
any register. 

In the first case, the local party should 
have kept in touch with this voter, and 
reminded him what he must do to make sure 
of his vote; the second shows that even a 
man of long service and experience can slip 
up if he is not occasionally reminded to 
verify his vote. 

There are three categories of Service 
voters with which the Agent has to deal: 
(a). the unmarried man or woman in 

barracks ; 
(b) the occupants of married quarters; and 
(c) the individual ‘S’ voter scattered among 
the civilian population. 

Little can be done about the first category. 
Any form of political canvassing is out of 
the question, and the most that can be 
attempted is an enquiry whether those on 
the register are still there, or have moved 
away. 

Voters in the third category will come to 
light in the ordinary course of canvassing; 
they will need no special measures, but will 
consume a great deal of time and labour 
before they are all satisfactorily accounted 
for. 

It is the married quarters that most repay 
special attention, and of these there are two 
main types—those that are situated inside 
barracks, etc., and those that are not. The 
latter comprise the majority ; they may be in 
blocks adjoining barracks but with separate 
entrances, or in separate blocks altogether, 
or they may consist of a number of houses 
in a housing estate. In all these cases there 
is no reason why they should be treated any 
differently from others voters’ dwellings, and 
political workers can call on them as often 
as they wish. 


Quarters Inside 


Where quarters are actually inside the 
Service establishment, access is more difficult, 
since visitors have to pass through the gate 
which is generally guarded by a sentry or a 
policeman, who may stop any caller and ask 
his business. It must be realised that com- 
manding officers have power to deny entry 
to barracks to anyone they please, and any- 
thing in the nature of political propaganda 
inside barracks would certainly be regarded 


as undesirable and as justifying denial o 
entry to party workers. 

On the other hand, Parliament has decre 
that Service men and women shall have th 
right to vote, and C.O.s are required by 
regulations to ‘give every assistance anc 
encouragement’ to those under their coms 
mand to exercise their right; a canvassez 
who is engaged on verifying particulars om 
the register is helping the Service voter to 
ensure that there is no hitch about his 
entitlement to vote, and a C.O. could no: 
reasonably refuse entry to such a canvasser 
Similarly, a ‘knocker-up’ who wishes te 
remind voters that it is polling day and tha 
poll closes at 9 p.m. is also assisting Service 
voters to exercise their right. 


Ordinary Discretion 


Provided ordinary discretion is used, there 
is no reason why married quarters of this 
type should not be called on, but this work 
requires selected canvassers who must be 
adequately briefed; ideally they should be 
ex-Service people who are conversant witk 
Service routine and procedure. 


From the agent’s point of view, the mos: 
disconcerting feature of all married quarters 
is the high rate of removals. It is not un: 
common for over 50 per cent of the names 
to change each year and 20 per cent of tha 
occupants may have changed by the time the 
new register is published. Owing to the fac: 
that Servicemen at all times (and wives wher 
they accompany their husbands overseas: 
can vote by proxy, it is most important tc 
canvass regularly and at short intervals. ~ 


The moves are of various kinds. Men are 
constantly being posted, either to othe: 
stations in the U.K. or to units overseas. Ir 
the latter case, the wives are usually unable 
to accompany their husbands, but have tc 
wait—perhaps for months—until a quartes 
becomes available at the new station. 


New occupants suddenly arrive, when mer 
return from overseas, and may be in time tc 
claim to be put on the new register. Interna. 
moves are not infrequent, when mer 
become entitled (through promotion or ar 
increase in the family) to a larger quarter. 


A minor difficulty (possibly becoming les: 
frequently met with as time goes on) is tha 
quite a large proportion of soldiers’ wive: 
are foreign-born, with an imperfect know. 
ledge of English. At one time there were ir 
one London block of quarters German 
Italian, Greek and Maltese wives—some o. 
whom professed to know and care littl 
about British politics. 
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There is nothing to prevent soldiers’ wives 
becoming members of political parties, or 
doing active political work; serving men, 
however, are debarred by Service regulations 
from taking an active part in elections, and 
most of them prefer not to do political work 
while they are serving. It is, therefore, best 
not to campaign for membership among 
Service men or their families, though one 
or two politically interested wives may be 
of great value in keeping the agent in touch 
with other families and warning him of 
impending moves. 

The rapidly shifting character of the 
married quarters population makes contin- 
uity of political work very important. 
Wherever possible, one Party worker should 


A. This summary is intended as a guide for 
Agents and Party workers to the regula- 
tions affecting Service voters. 


It is condensed from a War Office 
pamphlet; it may be assumed that the 
Admiralty and Air Ministry issue similar 
instructions. 

The regulations apply only to full-time 
members of the Forces (men and women) 
and to wives when residing abroad with 
their husbands or when about to go 
abroad to join them. 


D. The abbreviation ‘E.R.O.’ is used for 
Electoral Registration Officer. 


Cc 


PROCEDURE FOR REGISTRATION 


1. The first step is the completion of form 
F/Vote/33, the Armed Forces Declaration 
Card. On this the declarant must give the 
address at which he lives or would be living 
but for his service; if he is serving in the 
U.K. he may, if he wishes, give the address 
at which he is then serving. This becomes 
his ‘qualifying address’ for which he will be 
registered. 

2. F/Vote/33, having been attested by an 
‘officer, is then sent by the unit to the E.R.O. 
for the constituency in which the qualifying 
address is situated. 

3. The E.R.O. puts the name on the next 
issue of the Register; the voter’s name will 
then remain on the Register for that con- 
stituency until he leaves the service or makes 


Official Regulations Summarised 
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be responsible over a long period for one 
block or area, so that he shall get to know 
the families and become aware of impending 
moves in time to deal with the voting prob- 
lems. As in the case of civilians, one of the 
best ways of keeping in touch with the voters 
is by regular selling of literature—perhaps a 
local Party magazine or newsletter. 

Canvassers must never forget that Service 
men are in the category of public servants 
who in their official capacity must not be 
identified with any political party. If they 
are at all reluctant to discuss with a can- 
casser their private political opinions, they 
should not be pressed in any way. The keen 
politician will make no secret of his views; 
the others should be left alone. 


a fresh declaration on F/Vote/33 giving a 
different qualifying address. 

4. The E.R.O. also sends an acknowledg- 
ment (form R.P.F. 3) to the declarant, who 
should keep it permanently as evidence that 
he has been placed on the Register. 

5. The declarant may appoint a proxy at 
the same time as he completes F/Vote/33. 

6. Declarations as above may be made by 
all serving officers and other ranks who are 
qualified by nationality. 

Facilities to make them are afforded to all 
recruits and National Service men as soon 
as they join their first training unit. Those 
under 21 are treated as ‘Y’ voters; in the 
case of men too young to qualify as ‘Y’ 
voters, their declarations are held in suspense 
at the General Register Office until they are 
of age, when their names are put on the 
Register automatically if they are still in the 
Forces. 

7. An ordinary elector who joins the 
Forces and makes a declaration on F/Vote/33 
will remain on the current Register as a 
civilian until it expires; he will appear as a 
Service voter on the next Register. Similarly, 
on leaving the Forces a man remains as a 
Service voter until the expiry of the current 
Register. 


PROCEDURE FOR REGISTRATION— 
WIVES 


8. Wives who are going overseas with, or 
to rejoin, their husbands must, if they are to 


qualify for a proxy vote, register as Service 
voters. To do this they must make a 
declaration on form F/Vote/34, not earlier 
than six weeks before the date of embarka- 
tion. The declarant must give an address 
in the U.K. at which she would, but for her 
going overseas with her husband, be residing ; 
this becomes the ‘qualifying address’ for 
which she will be registered. She must also 
nominate a person to act as proxy; other- 
wise the declaration is useless. 

9. F/Vote/34, having been attested by an 
officer, is sent by the Service authorities to 
the E.R.O. for the constituency in which 
the qualifying address is situated. 

10. The E.R.O. puts the name on the next 
issue of the Register; the voter’s name will 
then remain on the Register for that con- 
stituency until either she ceases to be a 
Service voter (i.e. returns permanently to the 
U.K.) or she makes a fresh declaration on 
F/Vote/34 giving a different qualifying 
address or nominating a different person as 
proxy. 

11. The E.R.O. sends an acknowledgment 


(Part 5 of F/Vote/34) to the declarant, who 


should keep it permanently for reference. 


PROXIES 


12. A Service man and his wife who are 
abroad can only vote by proxy. When 
ordered abroad, therefore, a man must (if he 
has not done so on his original F/Vote/33) 
make out a fresh F/Vote/33 appointing a 
proxy; his wife must do so when she makes 
her declaration on F/Vote/34. 

13. To be qualified to act as proxy, a 
person must be living in the U.K: and quali- 
fied to be a voter (not necessarily in the 
Service voter’s constituency). A person can- 
not act as proxy to more than two voters, 
except in the case of near relatives. (These 
are the same as the civilian regulations.) 

14. Once made, the appointment of a 
person as proxy holds good until, either it 
is cancelled by the voter making out a fresh 
declaration on F/Vote/33 or F/Vote/34, or 
the voter ceases to be a Service voter. 

15. The proxy is valid for both parliament- 
ary and local government elections. If the 
proxy wishes to vote by post at any election, 
he or she must apply to the E.R.O. con- 
cerned to be registered as an absent voter. 

16. If a Service voter is temporarily in the 
U.K., he can vote in person or by post 
although he has appointed a proxy, provided 
he notifies the E.R.O. before a ballot paper 
has been issued to the proxy. 


POSTAL VOTING 
17. A Service voter in the U.K. may vote 


by post at a parliamentary election in the 
constituency for which he is registered. To 
do this he must complete form F/Vote/3. 
(obtainable from his unit) and send it to the 
E.R.O. by the twelfth day before polling day. 
He will then have a ballot paper sent to him. 

18. Parliamentary elections are notified inp 
all units by the posting up of notices ine 
barracks (F/Vote/51 for General Elections 
and F/Vote/36 for By-elections). 

19. At local elections a Service voter can- 
not vote by post. He can, however, vote by% 


proxy. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


20. The Service voter is responsible for 
completing F/Vote/33 (F/Vote/34 in the case 
of a wife), and for retaining the E.R.O.’s! 
acknowledgment. 

21. The commanding officer is responsible 
for 

(a) providing all ranks under his command 

with full facilities for making declarations, 

and for giving ‘every assistance and en- 
couragement to those who so desire ta 
exercise their right to the greatest extent 
practicable and compatible with military; 


operations and other existing circum- 
stances’ ; ; 
(b) if in the U.K., giving notice of 


impending elections ; 

(c) having an annual check made of all 

men who have not been issued with am 

F/Vote/33, seeing that all such men are 

reminded of their rights in this respect, and 

rendering a certificate that this has beem 
done to superior headquarters by October 
1st annually. 

22. Officers i/c Records are responsible for 

(a) notifying the General Register Office: 

Southport, of all discharges, deaths and 

other occurrences affecting the registration 

of Service voters; 

(b) providing wives about to go overseas 

to join their husbands with facilities te 

make a declaration on F/Vote/34. 

(The following is not in the War Office 
pamphlet, but it is understood to be the 
practice.) 

23. The General Register Office notifies 
E.R.O.s of all changes affecting Service 
voters. 

24. On receipt of notification from the 
General Register Office that a Service voter 
has left the Forces, the E.R.O. removes his 
name from the next Register to be issued. 

25. On receipt of fresh forms (F/Vote/32 
or /34) concerning Service voters, E.R.O.s 
make appropriate changes in the next 
Registers to be issued. 
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Winning the Countryside 


Labour must win rural constituencies to secure a stable majority. A veteran 

Labour organiser, Herbert Drinkwater, shows that country districts are very 

different from what is commonly supposed and from long experience tells how 
they can be tackled. 


PRING was here: and in the 
meadow facing my front windows 
three ‘March’ hares gambolled and 
coquetted all day, displaying a trust 
in humans that was piteous—and, as 
their disappearance has proved, sadly 
misplaced. Mad, of course—mad as 
a Minister (a Tory one naturally) try- 
ing to keep down prices by trusting 


tycoons ! 

Four farms impinge upon the boundaries 
of my Worcestershire retreat. And if I 
wander down our little lane to the river, 
three-quarters of a mile away, I shall pass 
two more farms. Indeed, when I turn my 
back upon the hateful city to the South, 
whose advance has been checked now by a 
green belt, I may look North, East or West 
and find nothing but our modern rural 
- England—eastwards 150 miles to the North 
Sea, only Corby and its iron-fields spoiling 
our Elysium ; northwards nearly 20 miles ere 
fields give way to factories; and westwards 
75 miles to the Irish sea, all meadow or 
mountain. 


TOWNSMAN’S REACTION 


The townsman’s reaction to such scenes is 
always ‘What a lot of land !’. And if he be 
a politician he studies up, or recalls, that 
bit he’s read about agriculture; and, lo 
presto, we get another devil’s advocate laying 
down the law as it should be according to 
benighted Farmer Giles. So vocal are the 
farmers, and so obvious is the land, that the 
innocent abroad quickly concludes that the 
English countryside is all farm and farmers. 
He doesn’t realise that the majority of 
country residents are not directly interested 
in agriculture at all— the majority indeed 
often have interests that are directly opposed 
to the farmers, the latter being frequently 
the most unpopular of men. 

Is it that people see the prominent farm 
buildings but can’t see the other houses for 
the trees ? And when will alien speakers (of 
all parties) begin to realise that their divine 
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lectures and literature on farm politics leave 
the bulk of the voters cold, and account for 
the fact that nowadays people won’t attend 
meetings where their interests are entirely 
subordinated to those of ‘the farming 
minority? 

Why is it that politicians lag so far behind 
traders in realising the terrific changes in 
population and conditions that have taken 
place in rural areas ? Great and mighty as 
is the farmers’ influence and the agricultural 
vote, it is outnumbered, often several times 
over nowadays, by an intrusion and re- 
adjustment of population and industry that 
has been going on since the beginning of the 
first world war. 


OCCUPATION CENSUS 


In the past, I have, on occasions, advised 
and encouraged local secretaries in country 
areas to take a sort of census of occupations 
for the people on their lists. This is easier 
done in the country than in the towns— 
where unless one is going in for stratified 
electioneering (of which more another time) 
it is not needed: we rurals do know and 
want to know our neighbour’s businesses 
and what each works at. 

The result of almost any one of these 
little censuses comes as an eye-opener. In 
the Midlands I never found a majority 
farming interest, but I frequently found a 
three to one and even seven to one 
superiority in numbers by those having no 
interest at all in agriculture. In quite rural 
areas one often found a high urban interest, 
being that of people, workers and profes- 
sionals, who travelled to work in town. 

Recently I tried this on my ow area. 
Excluding a town overflow some distance 
away I took the population for one-third of 
a mile around me. In this area there has 
been no house built for well over 40 years, 
though one large house has been converted 
into flats. In this sparse district I found 13 
voters had farming interests as against 35 
others, who were divided between industry, 
business and residential—wives being counted 
according to husband’s occupation. Moving 
into the next-door rural area I found the 


result similar, but the proportions wider. 
And in what once was an agricultural village 
I found farming simply snowed under. My 
conclusions held good when, a few years 
ago, I tried them on in the reputedly 
‘agricultural’ county of Hereford. 

The changes that have taken place in the 
countryside have mostly been wrought in the 
last 40 years. They have been many and 
cumulative. To enumerate only a few let 
me recall the revolution in transport; the 
housing spate between the wars, and the 
council building since the last one; the 
spread of electricity, and, in a lesser degree, 
other services; the spread of factories into 
rural areas; roadside development with 
garages, motor engineering, road-houses and 
shops; the manual drift from the land, etc. 


FACTORY BUSES 


As corroborative evidence I could cite 
numbers of factory buses which tour the 
countryside early in the mornings collecting 
workers, and the innumerable cycles, motor- 
cycles and cars that drain from the lanes to 
clutter the roads night and morning on 
all the approaches to the factories. All this 
takes no account of the big military inva- 
sions of the countryside—which also intro- 
duce an element not at all interested in 
farming. 

So now having, by evidence and argument, 
proved the facts, I may justly ask when the 
everlasting appeal and pander to the farmers 
is going to end, and when we are going to 
recognise and appeal to the majority on the 
countryside ? When will we recognise them 
for what they are—an intelligent, and more 
than usually well-read section of the people 
—a high proportion of whom are trade 


unionists whose residence in the country goes . 


to part explain the poorness of T.U. branch 
attendances? 

The Farmers’ Union, on whom so much 
love and liking is often spent, is not affiliated 
to the T.U.C., but in the lanes and by-ways 
we find lots who are. And as a parting word 
upon the matter, let me recall that the 
dwellers in these pleasant places are not 
dependent as their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers were upon the farmers, the parson, 
the squire and the odd tradesman for all 
employment and for all food, even education 
and clothes. Bigotry, harsh economic 
bargains, and inhuman housing conditions 
still pursue the farm worker ; but for the rest 
of us we are free. 

My reason for presenting these facts at all 
is that I fear Labour’s message often goes 
astray on the countryside; it is too often the 


wrong message, or the right message to 
wrong people. And it is the wrong peopl 
who get so much of our attention, for w 
are forgetful or unobservant of what th 
changes and chances of time have brought 
to our aid. That the farmer’s vote must 
be angled for I know, but I do beg leave tor 
tell of stuff nearer to us in thought and kin- 
ship, and something that won’t want wooin 

by bread and bribes alone. 

Before passing on to give a hint as to how; 
I think our potential in the country can be 
tackled, I must enumerate some of the 
problems which seem to me to chiefly con- 
cern the non-farming part of the country 
population. Most of these problems have 
developed in an acute form in the last 30) 
years and some, of course, interest the farm-- 
ing community also. 

The predominant problems are: Trans-- 
port; Fares; Housing; Watér Supply;; 
Electricity Services; Road Improvements; ; 
Sewage Disposal; Footpaths, preservation) 
and upkeep; Schools and School Feeding,, 
also school conveyances ; Clinics and care of’ 
health generally; Local Government, and! 
now Rating. The list is not exhaustive, but: 
note the absence of such matters as Market- : 
ing, Credit Facilities, and Farming Subsidies. . 

I have never believed we can conquer our ’ 
vast (but by no means empty) spaces, by’ 
indoor or outdoor meetings alone; nor by 
loudspeaker work, which often arouses more 
antagonism than sympathy. Nor are those 
flood mass canvasses or literature distribu- 
tions of much lasting effect. Labour 
organisation must be builded on the spot, 
among the people, and be of the people. In 
practice country work is easier, pleasanter 
and more productive than similar work in 
the blasé towns. 


COTTAGE HOMES 


The only possible, or at any rate, profitable 
meeting places in vast areas of our country 
are in the homes of the people; and here 
too generally is the only conceivable place 
in which to gather for work, for consulta- 
tions, or for pleasure. One may well ask 
why the cottage homes of England, by 
thousands on her plains, have not become 
the very focus, the main-springs of our 
mighty movement, as they are of our nation ? 

Is it because the orator gets no chance 
there ? Or that the cricket on the hearth is 
the only home orator yet (pace dear ladies, 
you married ones)? Or is it because we 
haven’t trained or given a chance to a new 
race of village Hampdens? If so, then 
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that’s a job to be done; and I think it needs 
_ beginning. 

Getting supporters, or even merely friendly 

people, to lend a front room, or a kitchen, 
in which to meet a few local friends is not 
hard work. The refusals are not many, and 
the habit spreads. A number of these meet- 
ings can be a grave threat to the other side, 
who, although they themselves meet privately 
in each other’s homes don’t like any sapping 
on our part. But the taste of and for such 
Meetings is good, and it lasts a long time. 
{ I have many happy recollections of meet- 
ings in my own kitchen; of little whist drives 
in the home that intruded even up the stairs ; 
of difficulties too with chairs, and if I may 
confess it of how my knees and lap were 
sometimes pressed into service—willingly 
given, of course. 

Cottage meetings call for more tact in 
arranging and.in conduct than do meetings 
in hired rooms. One can’t be a dictator in 
other people’s homes. But it helps if a 
committee is formed soon after the first 
meeting, because the rota (i.e. the changing 
round to other homes) can then be left to 
local and majority decision, and so can 
(soon) most other arrangements. But orga- 
nisers should remember never to leave these 
meetings entirely on their own. Try to get 
someone to visit at every meeting, and lists 
of cyclists or car owners from neighbouring 
parties or districts is an aid in this. 

My space is gone, but one final word. In 
the last three General Elections the Tories 
vastly improved their vote by first knowing 
who the voters were, and what their interests 
consisted of (the first part of this article is 
directed to this problem), and then they 
planned and planned to poll the vote. They 
had ‘cottage’ meetings no end, but didn’t 
call them that, but I know for certain that 
in a certain ward their ‘quietness’ and ‘in- 
action’ covered endless meetings in each 
other’s homes. In the result they put out an 
organisation that was superb, and they were 
even able to change their adult number- 
takers every hour. The business touch. 

So now it’s up to you, my comrades. Go 
into the country; and Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may! ‘For the Cause alone is 
worthy—till the Good Days bring the Best.’ 


| Training Course | 


HE first course of full-time training for 
potential agents and organisers, details 
of which were given in the May Labour 
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Organiser, started on May 23rd with seven 
students all of whom were recommended by 
their respective Regional Organisers. 

Two already hold the Diploma of the 
Postal Study Course and two are taking the 
course at present. The students are Mr. E. 
Jones (Doncaster), Mrs. J. B. Gallatly 
(Rugby), Mr. G. T. Brewer (Hull), Mr. J. 
Maxwell (Bridlington), Mr. B. Twigg 
(Sheffield), Mr. J. W. Wallis (Nottingham), 
and Mr. R. S. Elliott (Ipswich). 

It is probable that a second course will 
start in the late summer or early autumn and 
interested readers should in the first place 
write to their Regional Organisers. 


OLD SPIRIT 


LL those members of the Labour Party 

-who make solemn declaration that the 
spirit of the old days is dead never to return, 
should take a journey to Tavistock. 

We have paid tribute to the work of this 
Constituency Labour Party in previous issues 
of the Labour Organiser and we make no 
apology for paying further tribute to a band 
of comrades who are rendering yeoman ser- 
vice to the cause of Socialism in the County 
of Devon. 

The annual meeting of the Tavistock Con- 
stituency Labour Party was held on the Sth 
May in the village of Bere Alston, not only 
noted for its flowers and market garden 
produce, but also for the remarkable work 
of its Local Labour Party, which was formed 
Te O27: 

Prior to the opening of the meeting the 
whole delegation went to Bere Alston 
Church, and the scarlet and gold banners of 
the local branches of the Tavistock Con- 
stituency Labour Party were laid on the 
candle lit altar. The service of rededication 
to the cause of Socialism was conducted by 
the Rev. R. G. Crookshank. 

The Annual Meeting edition of the 
Tavistock Trumpet, which gives, news, 
views, facts and events to the membership 
of the Tavistock Constituency Labour Party, 
and which would do credit to a wealthier 
organisation, pays great tribute to the officers 
of the Labour Party and those who maintain 
its membership and zealously collect the 
membership contributions. : 

We do not wonder this constituency con- 
tinues to hold the Membership Trophy for 
the whole of the South West of England. 
Well done, Tavistock, you certainly have 
something to blow your ‘Trumpet’ about. 


OHN WESLEY once said that if he 
wrote the story of his own life he 
would begin it before he was born. 
So too, to understand the story of 
Labour in Stoke-on-Trent it is essen- 
tial to know something of the social 
and political position in the Potteries 
before the Labour Party came into 
existence, 


Sixty years ago the present city was a line 
of villages and towns some ten miles in 
length. Its people, men, women and child- 
ren, found employment in the ‘Pot-banks’ 
mines and ironworks. Wages were low; 
working conditions deplorable ; trades unions 
weak. 


Religious Influence 


In the political sphere the outlook of the 
workers was largely determined by their 
association, however slight or remote, with 
either the Anglican Church or the Methodist 
and Nonconformist Chapels and Sunday 
Schools. The Tories (the Reds), and 
Liberals (Blue), with but few exceptions, 
found their leaders in one or other of these 
religious organisations. 


In 1892 Tom Mann came to the Potteries 
and, with a gift of £2, launched the North 
Staffs Trades Council ‘to weld together the 
local trades union organisations to speak 
with one voice on public questions in which 
their members were interested’. By the end 
of that year trades unions, with a member- 
ship of just over 4,000 had affiliated to the 
Trades Council. 

The Trades Council speedily began to con- 
sider the question of representation on the 
local councils of the district and sponsored 
the candidatures of two of its members for 
the Hanley Council and one for Stoke-on- 


Trent, with but little success. In 1902 it 
affiliated to the Labour Representation 
Committee. 


Although the L.R.C. held one of its early 
meetings in Hanley, it was not until 1917 
that the Trades Council established a 
L.R.C. sub-committee mainly to promote the 
candidature of one of its members, Ald. 
Harper Parker, for the Hanley Parliamentary 
Division. 

Prior to this, the Trades Council brought 
into the district, in 1904, the secretary of 
the Navvies Union, John Ward, who, as a 
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This is the story of how 1 
face of a powerful Lib-L 
corner of England. Its authe 

the Secretary o 
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Between 1907 and 1909 a few workers” 
representatives had been elected to local 
authorities, mainly in association with the: 
Liberals. Then; in 1909, John Burns came: 
to the Potteries to persuade the six local 
authorities to drop their ‘individualities’ and | 
merge themselves into one county borough. 
John came, and saw, and talked and won. 


Prevailing Outlook 


In 1910 the first meeting of the borough 
council was held, but few of its members 
could be regarded as ‘Labour’ councillors. 
The prevailing outlook was that of the Lib- 
Labs. 

It was in 1917 that the Trades Council 
decided to adopt the new constitution of the 
Labour Party. It, however, continued to 
retain its original name and in 1918, in each 
of the three Parliamentary divisions, called 
meetings to form Labour Representation 
Committees. Later a meeting of Central 
Labour Representation delegates was con- 
vened to ‘guide and control political activities 
in the borough’. 

Late in 1918 the new E.C., to the dismay 
of some of the prominent trade unionists of 
the district, decided that the designation 
L.R.C. should be discontinued and that all 
future meetings should be convened in the 
name of the Central Labour Party. In 1919 
the first delegate meeting of the Central 
Labour Party was called at the Hanley Town 
Hall. That day the Labour Party was born 
in Stoke-on-Trent and the Lib-Lab tradition 
and outlook of the workers, still strong, 


CHANGES 
Ccteries 


Party established itself in 
in an important industrial 
Meir, for 38 years has been 
ral Labour Party. 


and retaining its strength for years, was 
challenged. 

From that time onwards the history of the 
Labour Party in Stoke-on-Trent is linked 
with the story of the Central party through 
its (the Central party) contacts, and differ- 
ences with Transport House, the council 
labour group and one of the Parliamentary 
constituencies Executive Committee and 
Member of Parliament. 

The 1919 Central Executive soon found 
evidence of the Lib-Lab strength in the 
borough. It reviewed the known views of 
the workers’ members on the city council, 
and unanimously decided that at future elec- 
tions no candidate would be endorsed as a 
Labour representative unless he was either 
‘an individual member of the Party or a 
Trades Unionist paying the political levy’. 


STMT 


Withdraw Nomination 


_ This caused some heart-burnings and con- 
sternation amongst the members of the city 
council and prospective candidates. The 
strength of this Lib-Lab feeling may perhaps 
be measured by an incident which occurred 
in 1921 when the Burslem and Tunstall 
Party instructed their secretary to interview 
the Labour Party candidate for the division, 
Mr. S. Finney, to tell him that if he persisted 
in describing himself as other than a Labour 
candidate they would have to withdraw his 
nomination. 

At the interview the secretary received a 
characteristic reply from Mr. Finney: ‘I 
shall Jeave this question neither for myself 
nor you to decide; I shall leave it to my own 
people.’ ‘His own people’, the miners, in 
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no uncertain tones answered 
nothing’. 

Year by year seats were won by Labour 
candidates at the municipal elections. As the 
numbers increased, the desire for ‘power’ 
became almost an obsession amongst some of 
the more prominent Labour councillors. 
Against the party’s expressed wish they 
persuaded the group to sign a document 
emphasising the cordial agreement in the 
work of the corporation with the Independent 
Party. 

Chairmanships of committees had been 
offered and accepted by Labour councillors. 
On this matter there was continuous friction 
betwixt members of the council group and 
the party. Month by month, at council 
meetings, Labour chairmen defended the 
proposals of the Independent group against 
the vehement attacks of their Labour col- 
leagues. This constant difference of opinion 
proved harmful both to group and party. 


‘Labour or 


Council Chairmanships 


So strong was the feeling that in 1937 the 
Hanley Party sent a resolution in the follow- 
ing terms to the Central party for considera- 
tion : 

(a) ‘Whenever the Labour group is in a 
majority on the city council all chair- 
manships and vice-chairmanships of the 
standing committees of the council shall 
be taken by the members of the council 
labour group.’ 


‘When members of the Labour group are 
in a minority on the city council no 
chairmanships or vice - chairmanships 
shall be taken by members of the council 
labour group. 

This resolution was discussed and accepted 
by the Executive Committee of the Central 
party; placed by them upon the agenda of 
the annual meeting, and discussed at length 
by the delegates and carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 

The resolution was sent to the Labour 
group for approval or otherwise. A long 
and heated discussion took place; finally, 
the group, by a fair majority, accepted the 
proposal. 

Almost all the members having council 
chairmanships or vice-chairmanships declined 
to accept the verdict. For weeks afterwards 
from platform and in the Press these mem- 
bers forecast what dire results to the party 
would follow their expulsion. The local 
newspaper opened its columns to those who 
objected to ‘the dictatorship of the Labour 


(b) 


Party’. Its editorial articles denounced and 
derided the Party’s officers. 

What happened ? The aldermen retained 
their seats and remained on the council. The 
councillors and their friends who faced the 
electorate later, were overwhelmingly 
defeated at the polls. 

In this matter Transport House did not 
interfere, as they had done previously, and 
later, in other differences between the group 
and the party and one of the constituency 
parties. 


Group Meetings 


From its earliest days members of the 
Executive Committee had been called to 
group meetings to discuss council affairs. 
Without any intimation the group ceased to 
advise party representatives of meetings. 
Months of discussion followed with Trans- 
port House’ representatives attending. 
Ultimately a settlement was reached by the 
group conceding that six members of the 
party should be called to all their meetings. 

A far more serious controversy arose with 
one of the Divisional parties. After the 
defeat of the Single Tax Liberal Mr. R. L. 
Outhwaite, in the contest for the Hanley 
division, a considerable number of his 
adherents joined the Labour Party via the 
I.L.P. in Hanley and Burslem. Several of 
them became members of the city council 
and under their influence the Burslem 
Branch nominated Mr. A. MacLaren who, 
later, was selected as candidate for the 
Burslem and Tunstall constituency 

He came into a congenial atmosphere. 
The Burslem end of the division had been 
strongly Liberal; at Tunstall, previously one 
of Colonel Wedgwood’s strongholds in the 
Newcastle division, he was assured of a 
warm welcome. Speedily his platform gifts 
caught the ear of the crowds, who, in that 
day attended public meetings. At the elec- 
tion Mr. MacLaren won the seat with a 
comparatively small majority. 


Trouble came 


As the years passed, he gradually alienated 
trades unionists in his own and the other 
divisions. The matter was brought to a 
climax by a resolution from the Hanley 
divisional party asking the Central party to 
‘Take note of the action of the Burslem party 
and the character of their speeches not only 
in their own, but in the Hanley constituency’. 

Later, Burslem denied the right of the 
Central Party to interfere in their affairs. 
The discussions went on and on until, at the 
request of Transport House, a Central dele- 


gate meeting was called to which the Mer 
ber for Burslem was invited to discuss’ th 
matter, with Mr. Arthur Henderson in th 
chair. Before the delegates assembled, th: 
Central party Executive spent two hours d 

cussing the position with Mr. Henderson an 
his colleagues. It was not until Mr. Heng 
derson threatened that he would not go in te 
the delegate meeting unless his proposal) 
were accepted that the E.C. decided by + 
small majority to agree with his suggestions: 

In his address from the chair Mr. Henr 
derson suggested that the delegates should 
accept his promise that the National Party 
would interview the Burslem party and itt 
Member to ascertain their views on thi 
general policy of the Labour Party. Hi 
also added that they could not admit ths 
right of the Central party to intrude into : 
divisional party’s affairs. 

Future happenings justified the position 
taken up by the Hanley, Stoke and Centra 
parties despite the decision of Mr. Hendersop 
and his colleagues. 


Parliamentary Representatives 


The question may be asked: ‘How has th 
Lib-Lab tradition of fifty years ago, ane 
less, been replaced by what is now al 
equally strong Labour outlook.’ This ques: 
tion may partly be answered by the type o 
its parliamentary representatives. Harpe: 
Parker, Sam Finney, Sam Clowes, Lad 
Cynthia Mosley, A. E. Davies, differing i 
viewpoints and ability but at one in thei 
loyalty to the Party and desire for th: 
welfare of their fellows. 

So far as Mr. MacLaren is concerned, ne 
one can deny his loyalty to the principle: 
enunciated by Henry George. Mr. Mac 
Laren’s selection as candidate and his returs 
as the Member for Burslem was of grea 
advantage to the Labour Party in Stoke-on 
Trent. It is unlikely that either of the othe 
nominees before the Burslem selection con 
ference would have been able to capture th: 
seat. 

The victory of Mr. MacLaren gave to ths 
members of the party in the north of th. 
borough, despite the later difficulties, th. 
opportunity of placing before the elector 
the local and national Labour policy. Thi 
fact bore fruit at the 1945 election wher 
A. E. Davies (Bert Davies to his colleague 
and the electors) won the seat with a tre 
mendous majority. 

At the moment, Stoke-on-Trent is repre 
sented at Westminster by a trio of Members 
Ellis Smith, Dr. B. Stross and Mrs. H 
Slater, of whom they are justifiably proud 
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a team working together in the interests of 
fhe party and of the city. 


It is sometimes asked ‘What part has 
propaganda played in bringing about 
Labour’s present impregnable position ?’ 
Throughout its history a great impact has 
been made upon the electors by the character 
of its local propagandists, men and women 
of integrity, known and admired for their 
works as well as their words. At public 
meetings Labour speakers and occasional 
Sympathisers with lLabour’s struggle for 
improved conditions at home and abroad 
almost invariably have had an ethical basis 
for their addresses. 


Perhaps one of the best series of meet- 
ings, in all the years, was held under the 
general title of ‘Religion and Labour’. 
Members of the party, local clergymen and 
Methodist preachers spoke to large audiences 
on Sunday evenings. 


Two special! meetings, of an exceptional 
character, crowded one of the Town Halls. 
At the first, with a local minister in the 
chair, the Bishop of Madras made an 
eloquent speech in favour of educating the 
people of India so that in time they would be 
fit themselves to govern in their own country. 
At the second meeting, with the President 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference as 
his chairman, Dr. Kempthorne, Bishop of 
Lichfield, urged with great forcefulness, the 
necessity of clearing away the slums and the 
affording to the workers the opportunities 
which would enable them to live the good 
life in both the Christian and Platonic view 
of the meaning of that phrase. 


William Temple 


_ These meetings, with others, given under 
different auspices, by William Temple, were 
of great value to the party in the days when 
it was not a popular thing for people not 
being regarded as working class to declare 
their allegiance to Labour. 

So far as the distribution of literature is 
concerned ‘the standby’ for many years was 
the N.S. Labour News. Started without 
capital, it was made possible to publish it 
month by month as a result of one of the 
‘middle class’ members of the party finding 
a sphere of service in becoming its advert- 
isement manager. Before the increasing cost 
of paper and labour compelled it to cease 
publication, over two million copies had been 
circulated in the area. 

Perhaps the best results were obtained by 
the party’s early determination to contest 


every possible ward at every municipal 
election. What did it matter if some of our 
candidates were defeated in the opposition 
strongholds ? The contest kept canvassers 
of our opponents from flooding into the 
wards’ where Labour had a chance. Its 
reward was, after one set-back, the increas- 
ing of the number of party members on the 
city council and the number of wards which 
the party could contest. 


The crowning yictory came in 1945. 
Labour fought all the twenty-eight wards in 
the city; maintained its hold on the wards 
which had been held by Labour and won 
fifteen from its opponents. 


Labour now in full control of the council 
meant further difficult problems to be faced 
by the party and the Labour group. Labour 
had been in power for a brief period earlier 
in its history. Through no fault of the 
party, its attempt to establish a Public 
Works Department had failed and resulted 
in our defeat at the polls. What would the 
party do now? In its election address 
certain promises had been made and its 
slogan was ‘Labour will keep its promises’. 


It promised to bring into every corpora- 
tion department new measures which would 
mean that the slogan of its opponents 
‘Economy and Efficiency’ would be trans- 
lated into action. Has it done this? The 
answer is given in the election address of 
May 1956: 

‘We are proud to affirm once more that 

Labour has kept and will keep its 

promises.’ 

The electors have shown that they accept 
the word of the party by giving Labour 
three wards formerly held by their oppo- 
nents and a council consisting of 80 Labour 
and 16 Conservative and Independent 
members. 

In Stoke-on-Trent the political barometer 
is at ‘SET FAIR’. 


1957 Boro’ Elections 


Next year’s Borough Council Elections in 
England and Wales will be held on Thursday, 
May 9th. This announcement has _ been 
made by the Home Secretary, who under the 
Representation of the People Act, 1948, has 
the power to fix the date of the Borough 
Council Elections in England and Wales. 


NOMINATIONS CAN MEAN VOTES 
by Paul Alexander ° . 


WESTGATE WARD, MAY, 1953 


W. Ashton (Lab.) 1,005 
Cr. F. West (Con.) 1,124 


Te WAS agreed by the ward committee in 
February this year that our seven can- 
vassers and the candidate should try to get 
1,000 signatures on the official nomination 
forms (which were obtained from Shaw 
and Sons, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4). 

Making the electors sign the nomination 
forms gave canvassers something positive to 
do, it put electors under some obligation 
to go and vote, and it was thought to pre- 
vent canvassers from filling in their canvass 
sheets in their own front rooms. 


The instructions to canvassers follow, 
slightly amended in the light of 
experience : . 


CANVASSING BEFORE NOMINATIONS 
DAY (1.5.56) 


Dear Comrade: I am very grateful to 
you for agreeing to help with the 
NOMINATION CANVASS. 

Please follow these instructions: IT 
WILL MAKE YOUR’ CANVASS 
DOUBLY WORTH WHILE. 

(1) Only call on those people which 
have NOT been crossed out on the Regis- 
ter. All those NOT crossed out should 
be definite supporters. 

(2) These are, roughly, the things you 
should say: “I am sorry to disturb you, 
I am calling on behalf of the Labour 
Candidate, Mr. Alexander. Would you 
be kind enough to sign the nominations 
form for Mr. Alexander?” You can 
explain that Nomination forms must be 
signed before a candidate can stand, and 
that the forms must be at the Town Hall 
before 1st May. 

(3) Try to obtain signatures from every 
member of the household on the Electors’ 
Roll. But do not allow anybody to sign 
for anybody else. (a) If an Elector is ill 
in bed or in hospital: MAKE OUT A 
POSTAL VOTE* (also in case of preg- 
nancy). (b) If Elector is possibly absent 
from home on 10th May because of his 
work: MAKE OUT A POSTAL VOTE* 
(commercial travellers, long-distance 
drivers, etc.). 

*On the POSTAL VOTE fill in name 
and address and have it- signed there and 


then; enter name of doctor if postal voti 
given for health reasons. 

(c) If removed WITHIN WAKEFIELLE- 
give new address on sheet provided. D» 
not bother about names of new tenants 
(d) If refusal to sign nominations form i 
without doubt due to being anti-Laboum 


MARK ‘A’ on register. This should 
happen only very rarely. 
(4) To start each fresh nominatio3 


form, call at a house marked ‘X’ or whert 
you are sure to have the form signec 
Most people will sign if somebody else ii 
the same street has done. 

(5) Return the nominations forms com 
pleted every Monday in the envelop 
provided, unless they have already bee: 
collected on Sunday. THIS IS MOS) 
IMPORTANT. Also return Postal Voti 
Forms completed. 

(6) On the nomination form, then 
should be the electors’ usual signature 
and you have to fill in the electors 
numbers. 

(7) Please aim for AT LEAST 3! 
SIGNATURES IN THE FIRST WEEK 
PLEASE REMEMBER THAT WE CAE 
ONLY WIN THE WARD = FOI 
LABOUR BY A SUPREME EFFORT. 

Thank you very sincerely for all th 
work. 

3 Belle Isle Drive 
Wakefield. 
PAUL H. W. ALEXANDER 


Yours gratefully, 


By nomination day, 1,100 signatures ha 
been obtained and good publicity wa 
secured in Wakefield and Yorkshire paper: 

We do not claim that this plan alon 
ensured the result, but it was a great helr 

The figures were :— 


WESTGATE WARD, MAY, 1956 


P. H. W. Alexander (Lab.) 1,244 
Cr. F. West (Con.) 920 


LEN SIMS writes: 


When asked by an editor to comment o 
some successful method that has _ bee 
employed, there is always the tendency t 
want to praise it too much or to find some 
thing to criticise—mainly, I fear, in order t 
justify ‘one’s own comments. 

Those are certainly my feelings whe 
asked to comment on Paul Alexander 
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effective re-creation of a mass nomination. 
- At one time this collecting of signatures 
On nomination papers was a popular means 
of obtaining support, especially in Parlia- 
mentary elections. Candidates vied with 
each other on the number of nomination 
papers submitted. I think it was because 
of this that the Representation of the People 
Act, 1949, placed a limit on the number of 
nomination papers a Returning Officer shall 
publish when announcing the candidates who 
stand nominated on the close of 
nominations, 

In the 1951 General Election, Harry Hynd 
had 386 nomination papers, representing a 
total of 2,860 electors delivered to the 
Returning Officer. 

Nevertheless to introduce this idea into 
a ward election is a novel one, and it appears 
to have paid dividends. As Mr. Alexander 
remarks, it gave the canvassers something 
positive to do. It was practicable in this 
case as he had a marked register of some 
kind, and therefore could afford the time 
spent on the right doorsteps—another indi- 
cation of the importance of the marked 
register. 

Mr. Alexander is also a realist. He says 
“this method prevented canvassers from 


Lotteries’ Bil 


HE Small Lotteries and Gaming Bill has 

passed its third Reading in the House 

of Lords and now awaits the Commons final 

approval of a few, but quite important, 

amendments. In our May issue we outlined 
the provisions of the Bill as it then stood. 


These Lords’ amendments are agreed, so 
there is every likelihood that the Bill will 
receive the Royal Assent at the end of June 
and become law one month later. 


One of the amendments which will be of 
interest to parties provides for the running 
of more than one lottery at the same time 
by the same society — providing the total 
number of tickets sold does not exceed the 
amount of £750. This is to help the smaller 
societies who do not wish to sell large 
numbers of tickets, or to give large prizes. 


Originally, the Bill provided for only one 
lottery to be run at a time and a £750 limit. 
There has been no change in the amount 
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filling in their canvass sheets in their own 
front rooms!” 

The publicity value was very useful, but 
would it create the same interest if done 
each year by more and more candidates? 
Might it not tend to lead to competition 
between candidates and thereby reduce an 
effective canvass of the whole of the area? 

For these nominations to be effective they 
must be delivered to the Returning Officer 
not later than noon on the fourteenth day 
before the day of election—in the case of the 
borough elections this year it was the 24th 
April. This certainly has the effect of get- 
ting the canvassers out early in the campaign 
and then enables them to go on to an 
ordinary canvass for the remaining fortnight. 

It would not be wise to leave the doorstep 
work alone after obtaining the signatures on 
the nomination papers as this would result 
in the election being left in a state of sus- 
pended animation. 

The circular letter sent by Mr. Alexander 
to his workers covers all that is required of 
such a canvass. I note that he has not 
ignored the postal vote which, while quite 
small when broken down to ward level, 
could nevertheless be a deciding factor in 
such a marginal seat as his. 


Amendments 


_ that can be distributed in prizes, namely 
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£375. 

The period within which a return must be 
sent to the local authority has been amended 
from ‘the end of January next after the 
month in which the lottery is held’ to not 
later than three months’, 

Another amendment concerns the selling 
of tickets. It now makes it illegal for a 
person to sell or buy a ticket in a lottery if 
under the age of 16. 

The main alteration is in respect to small 
gaming parties. The conditions are that only 
one entrance fee or stake can be paid on the 
day of the gaming, and it must not be more 
than 5s.; expenses must be only those 
genuinely incurred and the highest prize £20. 
There is now an exception: if the game is 
the final of a series held over a period the 
highest prize can be £100. It is also laid 
down that these small gaming parties must 
not be held on licensed premises. 


BETTIE TIS I OLS PARTY BUSINESS MEETINGS eoccccccccccocceccos: 


geeocoooe 


HEN is a motion a motion and 
when does it become a resolu- 
tion ? 

When an organisation is considering a 
proposition submitted by a member or an 
organisation the proposition is ‘a motion’ 
when it is being discussed at a meeting. If 
the motion is adopted it then becomes a 
resolution. 

Let us assume that such a resolution has 
been adopted at a ward meeting and then 
forwarded to the Constituency Labour party. 
When the ward’s resolution comes before the 
General Committee it is no longer the 
property of the ward organisation, but the 
property of the General Committee, and it 
must be moved and seconded as ‘a motion’. 
It will remain a motion until the vote is 
taken and if carried it will then become a 
resolution. 


MOTION INTO RESOLUTION 


The constituency party. may submit the 
resolution to the National Executive Com- 
mittee and when being discussed by that 
body, whose property it has now become, it 
again becomes a motion. If carried it is 
finally a resolution. 

To quote Citrine ‘any resolution of a con- 
stituent body becomes a motion of the con- 
trolling body when it is submitted to a 
meeting of the latter for consideration’. 

It is therefore important to remember that 
a motion is a proposition which is under 
discussion at a meeting. It becomes a resolu- 
tion when it has been passed by a meeting. 

When a motion is before a meeting it must 
be seconded before it can be debated, except 
in the case of small committee meetings, 
when a seconder is not required. After a 
motion has been moyed the mover should 
explain in a concise speech the reasons for 
his proposition. The seconder may either 
say ‘I second the motion’ and then explain 
his reasons for so doing, or he may second 
formally, and reserve his comments until 
later in the debate. 

After the motion has been moved and 
seconded the chairman should announce ‘the 
motion is now open for discussion’. 

There are many organisations which 
permit an interchange of opinion before a 
motion is put to the meeting. Technically 


When a Motion is a Resolution : 
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such procedure is out of order, but there ares 
times when at a small committee meetings 
circumstances would justify this lattitude. — 

Neverthless, this practice should never bex 
allowed at large meetings, otherwise theres 
will be confusion and no one will be clear: 
about the issues before the meeting. 


SUBMITTED IN WRITING 


When an organisation has submitted a2 
resolution in writing the proposition will bes 
put to the meeting in clear terms. ‘There: 
are, however, in ordinary meetings of the: 
Party, propositions moved from the floor. In: 
such circumstances, the chairman is wise tox 
insist on the mover handing up his motion: 
in writing. If not, then at least, it is the: 
chairman’s duty to give the secretary an) 
opportunity of reading the motion to the: 
meeting at the end of the mover’s speech. 
The chairman should ask the mover to con-- 
firm that the secretary has recorded his: 
motion correctly. Unless such precaution is: 
taken there can be endless time wasted at! 
the next meeting in argument as to whether! 
the motion has been recorded correctly. 

The success of a debate depends not only, 
on the contributions of those taking part, 
but upon the chairman’s ability to ensure: 
that the debate is balanced. The meeting: 
will have heard two speeches in favour of! 
the motion when it was moved and seconded. 
Therefore a chairman would be well advised 
to give the opposition, if such there be, an 


opportunity to express itself. The next 
speaker should be in opposition to the 
motion. 


It is not always possible to get a perfectly 
even balance between speakers for and 
against a motion, but the chairman should 
aim to do so as far as is practicable. At 
ordinary Party meetings those wishing to take 
part in a debate have to rely on the good old 
practice of ‘catching the chairman’s eye’. 
He may sometimes wear blinkers; There 
may be occasions when for reasons best 
known to himself he finds it difficult to see 
certain people! 

A good chairman however will have ‘a 
roving eye’ if he wishes to maintain the con- 
fidence of the meeting. Sometimes the 
chairman will take the names of members 
wishing to speak in a debate, and call them 
in the order in which the names have been 
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given, but this is not a common practice at 
ordinary business meetings of a ‘party 
organisation. 


When the debate has continued for some- 
time and every point of view appears to 
have been expressed, the chairman might 
ask the meeting if it is ready to vote. Voices 
from the meeting might have called for the 
yote already. 


Sometimes, however, it would be un- 
desirable for the chairman to take the 
decision to close the debate as he may be 
accused of bias. The common motions 
which are moved to close a debate are ‘that 
the question be now put’, or ‘that the vote 
be taken’. What is most important to 
remember is that such motions cannot be 
moved by a member who has already spoken 
in the debate. 


It is imperative that the chairman handles 
a closure motion correctly. It takes prece- 
dence over all other business and the chair- 
man must accept such a motion once it has 
been moved and seconded. He must not 
permit any discussion whatever on _ this 
motion. 


We shall be dealing with amendments to 
motions next month, but it is important 
to remind readers now, that if a closure 
motion is moved when an amendment is 
before a meeting, the motion applies only 
to the amendment and not to the main 
debate which would continue unless a further 
motion were moved to the effect ‘that the 
vote be now taken on the main question’. 
When the vote is taken the chairman must 
clearly announce the voting figures and then 
declare whether the motion is ‘carried’ or 
‘lost’. 


BEFORE THE VOTE 


Before the vote is taken the chairman 
should give an opportunity to the mover of 
the motion to reply. As this will be the 
last speech, this speaker must not be allowed 
to introduce any new matter as there would 
be no opportunity for a reply. 


There are one or two other points about 
a ‘motion’ which might be helpful. It must 
be framed in the affirmative and to be 
correct it should always begin with the word 


‘that’. A purely negative motion is out of 
order. A motion must be a form of 
declaration. 


Once a motion has become the property 
of a meeting it cannot be withdrawn, if even 
only one person objects to its withdrawal. 
Neither can it be altered without the consent 
of the meeting. In any case, apart from 
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trivial alterations the wise course is to alter 
a motion by an amendment. 

It is not necessary to give notice of motion 
in relation to a matter arising out of the 
agenda of a meeting. It is however im- 
perative that notice of motion should be 
given on such matters as the rescinding of 
a resolution or some issue of vital 
importance. 

Strict procedure lays down that a resolu- 
tion can only be rescinded at a special 
meeting, after notice of motion to rescind 
has been given to the chairman in writing. 
No other business would be considered at 
this meeting. However, in the ordinary 
routine work of the party it is considered 
that the spirit of this rescinding order would 
be met if a special notice were sent to every 
individual entitled to be present at the next 
ordinary meeting, with a copy of the notice 
of motion to rescind the resolution. 

There are some _ organisations which 
protect themselves by a Standing Order 
which lays down that notice of motion to 
rescind a resolution cannot be given until 
a certain period of time has elapsed. Other 
organisations require that notice of motion 
shall be supported by a specific number of 
signatories. 
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HOW WE DID WITHOUT TYPISTS 


by Ken Solly 


OST Labour agents having 
studied the memorandum sent 
out by Ian Mikardo, M.P., reacted 
with ‘All very well if you can get a 
battery of typists and typewriters.’ 
Confronted with this problem in 
Wandsworth Central and anxious to 
improve on our existing knock-up 
system (Stym Cards) one of my Ward 
Secretaries and myself put our heads 
together. We hit upon the idea of 
using copies of the electoral register 
itself rather than typed copies of 
sections of it. 


We found that we could get a decent 
carbon impression through five copies of the 
register. Extra copies of the single-sided 
register were purchased and the sheets 
stapled together interleaved with pencil 
carbon. The sheets were then cut into 
strips and stapled on to boards. All except 
Labour ‘promises’ were crossed off. 


I do not pretend that this is the perfect 
substitute for the original typed copies of 
Labour ‘promises’, but I do believe that this 
is a more practical proposition for most 
parties. (This system of course does not 
lend itself to those areas who still have to 
suffer the alphabetical register.) 


From the practical experience gained in 
the recent borough elections I have dis- 
covered the following advantages and (to 
save critical correspondents’ ink) the follow- 
ing disadvantages. 


* 


Advantages 


1, Marking off is continuous. 


2. There is only one process—no marking 
off and pulling out promise cards. 


3. Because of the greater efficiency in mark- 
ing off, it was more up-to-the-minute and 
knockers up found that they were knock- 
ing at electors who really had not voted 
and as a consequence knocking up was 
more keenly carried out. 


4. Preparation of the boards can be under= 
taken as soon as the register is publishedt 
thus preventing use of valuable labour om 
inside jobs during the campaign. 


5. Canvassing can be carried on until the 
last minute—no stopping it for the typists: 
to get busy. 


* 


Disadvantages 


1. The cost—for approx. 64,000 electors the: 
cost of extra registers, carbons and boards: 
was £20. 


2. Space—in the larger polling districts the: 
boards tended to take up a lot of table 
room. 


May I say this about the disadvantages: 
set out above ? With regard to the cost, Il 
believe that this is a good investment and- 
money spent on an efficient polling day 
system is worth much more than a similar 
sum spent on that extra leaflet. The space: 
problem is a real one when one gets above: 
3,000 electors, but I can truly say that 
although most of my committee rooms in: 
the polling districts in this category were in: 
members’ front rooms we managed without 
difficulty. 


Possible ways of cutting down on the: 
bulk are, firstly, to cut out such places as: 
hospitals and institutions where one cannot 
canvass anyway; secondly, to make a sort 
of hybrid system with the original reading; 
set-up by preparing typed lists for those 
roads where there are only a small minority 
of the electors who are Labour ‘promises’. 


I have not attempted to set out in detail 
the method of preparing the boards but 
merely to outline the principle. If any 
readers are interested in the method of 
preparation, I would be glad to let them 
have details. I may say that we picked up 
many useful tips in the course of preparing 
the boards and I would be only too happy 
to pass on the benefit of our experience to 
others contemplating using the system. Of 
course, I should be pleased to hear of any 
suggestions as to ways and means of making 
improvements. 
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fy) USING the past two years the Labour 
Parliamentary Association has had 
direct contact with a number of constituency 
parties. It has been necessary, at times, to 
explain that the L.P.A. is not the Labour 
Parliamentary Party, as some confusion 
exists over the similarity of names. Many 
M.P.s are members of the L.P.A., but in the 
Main its membership consists of Parliamen- 
tary candidates. 


The Association’s direct contacts with 
‘constituency Parties have been in connection 
with the sizeable number of L.P.A. Brains’ 
Trusts which have visited the constituencies. 
These are arranged at the request of mem- 
bers who ask for a team for their own Con- 
stituency, and almost without exception have 
been lively and very worth-while meetings. 


_ The Association holds lectures, study 
courses, week-end schools and social events, 
and publishes a quarterly bulletin for its 
members. Its aim is to foster co-operation 
between M.P.s and candidates, to provide 
facilities for candidates to meet as a group, 


and to give them the opportunity of having 


To The 
EDITOR 


SIR.—Your notes under the sub-heading 
‘Auditors’ Report’ (page 89—May issue) are 
most misleading. 

A ‘Balance Sheet’ is merely a list of Assets 
and Liabilities, and without supporting 
accounts gives little evidence except of the 
financial stability (or otherwise) of the con- 
cern. The material record, from a party’s 
point of view, is the ‘Income and Expendi- 
ture Account’, which should be a clear 
summary of the transactions during the 
period. 

The Treasurer is responsible for carrying 
out these transactions, and should therefore 
present the summary in a clear, correct and 
comprehensible form to the members, and 
where necessary explain them. 

The Auditors’ duty is solely to verify that 
the transactions themselves are properly 
authorised and verified, and plainly pre- 
sented for the consideration of the General 
Committee and members. Their report 
should be confined to authorisation, record- 
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Labour Parliamentary Association 


expert information and_ well - informed 
Opinion on current political affairs. 


One of the problems facing the L.P.A., 
which is entirely a voluntary organisation, is 
to provide more facilities for members living 
outside the London area. Those living 
within the London area can be readily 
catered for at little cost, but the widely 
scattered membership in Britain can only 
occasionally afford the cost involved in 
travelling to some of our more important 
functions. 


This is one of the problems considered by 
an L.P.A. committee which has just com- 
pleted a report on ‘The Training, Selection, 
and Finance of Parliamentary Candidates’. 
The report is being presented to the N.E.C. 
of the Party and, if it is adopted, should do 
much to satisfy the correspondents of the 
Labour Organiser who have been comment- 
ing recently on the training and quality of 
candidates. 


MORRIS JANIS 


AN AUDITOR'S DUTY 


ing, and presentation —and nothing else. 
They should most certainly not present the 
accounts. 

The resolution ‘That item on the 
balance sheet (? or other account presented) 
be referred back to the auditors’ is just 
stupid. Were such a resolution addressed to 
me I should reply, ‘The item in question is 
in my opinion quite properly authorised and 
presented. Any further question about it 
must be addressed to whoever is responsible 
for authorising it’, and let the Chairman 
wrangle it out with the General Committee. 

You, quite correctly, say, ‘It is not part — 
of the Auditors’ duty to criticise the financial 
policy’. It is therefore obviously not part 
of his job to comment on such matters. 

Please therefore correct this mistake pro- 
minently in your next issue, and avoid 
interminable procedural wrangles (the most 
fruitless time-wasting business) at future 
annual meetings all over the country. 

HAROLD WRATTEN. 
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